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and 30 hours together, have but a limited range. 
A few hundred miles off and the weather is+ 


multaneously, but progressively from west to 
east.”” 
It is evident from an inspection of these data, bright and calm, with gentle zephyrs-and cur- 





that the barometer was depressed from the | rents of its own. is it not that there 
outer edge of the storm towards the centre, that | is in every storm a sort of horizontal whirlwind 
is to eay, that the weight of the whole column | with a vertical axis, blowing towards the cen- | 

of air within range of the storm was less than | tre, accompanied by a vertical one having an 
| that of the surrounding air, and that it decreased | annular horizontal axis, which keeps up the 
| towards the centre. An elliptical wave of de-| supply of clouds and moisture? Espy has 
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PHILADELPHIA. | pression, the longer axis of which was north} well explained the manner in which the eon- 
= (and south, gradually changing to northeast, |densed vapour of a rising current heats and 
For “ The Friend.” | passed over the continent with the upper cur- | expands the surrounding air, increases the force 


rent of air, which in our latitude sets towards | of its ascent, and gives to that upward current 
|the northeast. ‘The wind blew on all sides, | an outward motion inall directions. The storm 
ae : |from the eastern, the southern, the western, | is therefore very plausibly supposed by him to 
4th. Direction and force of the wind. Pro-|and northern edge of the storm towards the | be surrounded, as Professor Loomis has proved 
fessor Loomis has constructed a table, showing | centre ; and although from its shape the south- | in the case before us, by a belt of greater height 
the direction of the wind at all his stations, from |ern and northern edge of the storm are not so|and pressure from which the wind blows be- 
the 18th to the 22d of the month inclusive, and well defined, there is still evidence that the | neath in all directions. But the inward cur- 
has drawn a dark line across the table, repre- | direction of the wind there was inwards. Was/ rent at the surface being once established, will 
senting the time of the barometric minimum. | the storm a whirlwind? I think the extreme | draw to itself the greater part of the air which 
“Tt will be observed,” says he, “that this|length as compared with the breadth of the|is thus displaced, and thus while the causes 
crisis was marked by an extraordinary change |space it covered, is against the supposition ;| which produced it continue to operate, the 
of wind. ‘Thus at almost every station in the | nor do I perceive in the details of the evidence | storm is its own feeder. 
table, the wind for nearly a day before the cri-| any proof of such an opinion. Whatbecomes| Is Espy’s theory of the origin of all storms 
sis, blew from the southern quarter generally |of the opposing and disappearing currents ?| correct? ‘To this I think it must be replied, 
for several hours from the southeast. This| Here were violent gales of wind blowing in | that ingenious as it is, we must wait for more 
southeast wind is believed to have been more | places not very distant, for many hours in ex-| data before we can pronounce. Half a dozen 
eneral than the table would seem to indicate ; | actly the opposite directions, when, at a cer-| memoirs of the kind before us will do much 
ause not being of long continuance, it did | tain crisis, one of them uniformly gives way to | towards settling this point. But in the mean 
not at every station happen to blow at either of \the other. As itis the warm southeast wind | while it may be safe to say that Espy’s views 
the fixed hours of observation. This crisis} which is sueceeded by the cold northwest gale, | of the formation of the cumulus clouds of a 


THE THEORY OF STORMS. 
‘Continued from Vol. 13th, p. 412.) 


a was as uniformly followed by a wind from | Professor Loomis shows that the cold current|summer’s day, which though not original, he 
a — the opposite quarter, commonly the| would of necessity displace the warm one and|has made his own, appear to be in the main 
northwest. 


This sudden change of wind was force it into the higher regions of the air, so as | correct, and his general propositions, as far as 
then every where one of the most prominent) either to move on in the original direction, or|I can judge, are in the abstract true. But 
features of the storm. The wind before the | to force it back by doubling it upon itself. It| whether other causes of these vast atmospheric 
change is characterised by the terms high,|seems to me that Espy’s statement is here | billows may not exist, we are yet too new in 
strong, windy, brisk, fresh, very high, violent| more satisfactory. By some means or other, | the science to determine. One point I think 
gale, severe gale. It would seem to have been |I do not here inquire what, a vast hollow, like | has been too much overlooked by all our Ame- 
most severe at New York, and. places farther | the trough of a wave, has been formed in the | rican theorists; I mean the unstable equilibrium 
east. After the change it is characterised by | atmosphere. ‘The pressure being unequal, air| of the atmosphere of vapour, which has been 
the terms high, very windy, violent, blustering, |is forced in from all quarters to supply the de-|so ably illustrated in Daniell’s meteorolgical 
hard violent, strong gusts, strong gale, tremen- | ficiency ; that air necessarily rises in the cen-| essays. 

dous gale, one of the most violent gales ever| tre of the depression. ‘The wave floats along; ‘That instability arises from the law of de- 
experienced. From which it would appear | and the wind, which on its eastern border is| crease of the temperature of the air, which is 


that the wind was generally more violent after 
than before the change ; though perhaps the 
reverse was the case at New York and through- 


from the east, and on its western border from | 1 degree of Fahrenheit for every 352 feet of 


the west, necessarily chan as the centre | height, so that there is a curve line passing 
floats over any place. 


In the case of violent) through the air from the pole to the equator, 
tornadoes, in which a large portion of the at-| and rising as it approaches the latter, where 
mospheric pressure is suddenly lifted from a|the thermometer is never above the freezing 
small space, there is no doubt of the existence | point. The quantity of vapour capable of ex- 
of these inward and upward currents which | isting at 32° exerting a pressure of only two 
blow with a violence proportioned to the ba-| tenths of an inch, it can be readily shown that 
barometer high, the wind commenced blowing | rometric depression. In the present case, the, the mean heat of the surface of the earth is 
from the south. ‘The barometer fell rapidly, | elongated form of the wave, produced probably j every where such except at the poles ; that the 
the thermometer rose, rain descended in abun-| by the upper surface of the cloud floating in a| quantity of vapour capable of existing at that 
dance. ‘The wind veered suddenly to north- medium with a greater velocity than its lower | temperature is greater than the pressure of the 
west, and blew with great violence ; the rain | surface can acquire, reduces the prevailing cur-| vapour actually existing above can keep in 
is succeeded by hail or snow, which continues | rents to almost two, a southeast and a north-| equilibrium, and that it continually rises to re- 
but a short time; the barometer Tises rapidly ;| west wind. Whence does the storm receive| store the equilibrium which the cold of the 
the thermometer sinks as rapidly. These | its supplies? These northeast winds that blow | upper region is perpetually destroying. It 
changes are experienced not every where si- | at the rate of 40 or 50 miles per hour for 20| follows therefore that unless the dew point be 


out New England. I have now presented, 
ae he, the most important facts I have 
been to collect respecting the storm in 
question. Its principal characteristics were 
as follows : After a cold and clear interval, with 
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very low at the surface, there is a continual 
ascent of aqueous vapour into the upper air. 
The experiments of Dalton prove that each 
of the gases that compose the atmosphere is 
independent of the other, and maintains its 
own equilibrium. How else can we explain 
the fact, that the proportion of the constituents 


of the atmosphere are the same in the heart of| mediate cause of these storms. 


London as in the opencountry? Think of its 
two million of inhabitants, its countless animals, 
its lamps, fires, and forges, and steam engines, 
all incessantly consuming oxygen, and yet that 
oxygen is never lessened. It finds its way to 
the centre of this great focus without the aid of 


a7 current, by an insensible yet most power- 


molecular force, which never suffers its 
equilibrium to remain unsteady. This force 
must operate with far greater power in vainly 
attempting to restore the equilibrium of the 
aqueous atmosphere. It operates without pro- 
ducing any current of air, and although the mo- 
tion of heated air and the wind will affect all 
the constituent parts of the atmosphere alike, 
and thus produce the effects which Espy as- 
signs to them; yet it seems to me probable that 
by far the greater part of the causes to which 


he attributes the formation of storms are them- | 


selves effects. 

Is it not probable that the heating and ex- 
pansion of the upper air, which is his principal 
cause of storms, are owing to the condensation 
of the vapour*raised not by any current of hot 
air, but by this powerful and insensible mole- 
cular force of which I have spoken? If this 
be so, the upward current takes place as an 
effect and not a cause ; and there may be cir- 
cumstances which shall prevent that current 
from reaching the surface. A remarkable state- 
ment of the Icind is published in the last num- 
ber of Silliman’s Journal, of a heavy but tran- 
sient thunder shower, accompanied on its 
northern edge with hail and snow, and attended 
with a violent rushing sound, like that of a 
mighty wind, while the air at the surface re- 


| mained all the time undisturbed. 


It is due to Professor Loomis to state, that 
he thinks the storm we have been examining 
may have been caused by the accelerated and 
unequal motion of the southeast wind, creating 
a partial vacuum which caused the barometric 
depression and the upward currents that brought 
the rain. ‘ The southeast wind,” says he, 
‘** which accompanied the rain, moved with an 
accelerated velocity. ‘The particles of air there- 
fore at one extremity of the current must have 
left those of the other extremity at an increased 
distance. Hence mechanical rarefaction, and 
of course diminished pressure. The reverse 
effect must have taken place after the storm had 
passed. A northwest wind sets in with great 
violence ; a vast body of air is precipitated 
towards the southeast. The partial vacuum 
which at first existed is very soon supplied. 
Yet though the first impelling cause has ceased 
to act, the momentum of the excited current 
still urges it onward. The front of the wave 
is impelled by the momentum of the mass in 
the rear, and a mechanical condensation results, 
bringing of course increased barometric pres- 
sure. e cause however which produces 
this extraordinary rise, being temporary in its 
nature, soon ceases, and the barometer falls.” 
Now although it seems to me, that the surface 
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wind ftom the southeast was manifestly an 
effect and not the original cause of the storm, 
yet it is easily conceivable that an unequal 
/motion of the wind occasioned perhaps by the 
meeting or passing of oblique currents in the 
upper regions of the air, may produce the par- 
tial vacuum agreed on all hands to be the im- 
Upon the 
whole, it seems to me probable that the upper 
regions of the air are the forge in which are 
prepared the armoury of winter. 

It may be added, that we are in danger of 
applying too hastily and generally theories 
which suit partial and particular cases; and 
that in a science the data of which are so un- 
certain and fugitive as meteorology, what we 
principally require is patient and extensive ob- 
servation, unbiassed by theory. The dyna- 
mics of a fluid as elastic and mobile as is the 
air, the influence of electricity in evaporation, 
the mechanical properties and electrical rela- 
tions of cloud, must all be carefully investigated 
before we can master the science. The paper 
before us shows also, that for the complete in- 
vestigation of our northeast storms, it will be | 











the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Let me in conclusion recommend to our 
| friends throughout the country to provide them- 
selves with a few meteorological instruments. 
All that will be needed—a barometer—a rain 
gauge—and two thermometers, one for the dew 
point, and one for the register—will not cost 
|twenty dollars, and there are few farmers to 
whom this amourtit would not be amply repaid 
in the satisfaction and advantage he would de- 
rive from a faithful record of the phenomena 
of the seasons. 
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LIFE IN SIBERIA. 
(Continued from page 410, vol. 13.) 


M. Von Wrangel had sent one of his offi- 
cers, as we have already seen, to the fair of 
Ostrownoye, a scene of which a lively descrip- 
tion has been given by Cochrane, and with 
which we will, therefore, not detain our read- 
ers, though the spirited report of M. Matiusch- | 
kin is one that will well repay perusal. It was 
while the one party was absent at the fair, that 
the gallant lieutenant with another of his offi- 
cers started for Cape Shelagskoi. Nine sledges 
were prepared ; three for the travellers, and six 
to carry fish for men and dogs; and as this 
species of travelling is one which none of our 
modern tourists have as yet had an opportunity 
of describing, we will endeavour to give our 
readers some idea of the appearance of the lit- 
tle caravan at starting. 

We have already seen something of the 
winter travelling costume in these regions ; and 
when it is borne in mind, that the party con- 
templated a month’s excursion in February 
over the ice of the Polar sea, it will be taken 
for granted that none of the multitudinous ap- 
pliances of furs on furs would be left behind. 
During the whole period of the journey, they 
could not once hope to obtain the shelter of a 
hut; the protection of an iceberg, to keep off 
the north wind, was the utmost they could 





look for when encamping for the night. A fire 
even was a comfort by no means to be relied 
on, for unless they found a sufficient supply of 
drift wood along the coast, it would be impos- 
sible for them to cheer their night’s lodging by 
indulging in the luxury of a blazing log. 
These points must be borne in mind when 
estimating the delights of an arctic sledging 
party. 

** The articles we carried with us were the 
following: a conic tent formed of reindeer 
skins, two hatchets, a pocket lantern, a few 
wax lights, a plate of iron to light a fire on, an 
iron tripod, a tea-kettle, a boiler, some changes 
of linen for each of us, and a bear skin as mat- 
tress, with a double reindeer skin counterpane 
for every two of the party. Our instruments 
were: two chronometers, a second watch, a 
sextant with a quicksilver horizon, a spirit 
thermometer, three amplitude compasses, one 
of these with a prism, two telescopes, a ribbon 
measure, and a few other trifles. Provisions 
for five men for a month: 24 pood of rye bis- 
cuit, 14 pood of meat, 10 pounds of sou 
tablets, 2 pounds of tea, 4 pounds of candied 


necessary to procure registers from all the vari- | sugar, 8 pounds of groats, 3 pounds of salt, 39 
ous stations in Labrador, the shores of Hud-| portions of strong spirit, 12 pounds of tobaceo, 
son’s Bay, and that part of the interior of| and 200 pieces of smoked yukhala. The cargo 
British America which is under the control of|of each sledge was about 25 pood, tightly 


packed, and so closely fastened by means of 
thongs, that the sledge might be overturned 
many times without the least danger to any 
part of the contents. Perched upon the centre 
of the narrow vehicle sits the driver, his feet 
resting on the runner of the sledge, ready at a 
moment’s notice to jump off. Immediately 
behind our drivers, Mr. Kesmin and myself 
sat perched, much in the same manner, like- 
wise ready every moment to jump off, in case 
of our carriages Josing their balance. Although 
each sledge bore 25 pood, yet it glided so easily 


| over the frozen snow, that a man could have 


pushed it along with one hand; accordingly, 
the dogs, when the way was good, would run 
their ten or twelve versts in the hour.” 

The great inconvenience which attends this 
kind of travelling, consists in the difficulty of 
carrying a stock of food for the dogs. ‘Thus, 
on the present occasion, three of the sledges 
were occupied by the travellers and their lug- 
gage, while the remaining six were almost 
exclusively occupied by fish for their cattle. 
This difficulty M. Von Wrangel found means 
to obviate in some measure by burying a por- 
tion of the provisions in the snow, for a supply 
when returning, after which he sent the empty 
sledges back, and thereby husbanded his means. 
On this his first journey, his magazines were 
found and pilfered by the bears, which 
the travellers and their dogs on exeeedis 
short commons on their return; bot) 
rience gradually taught them to 
snow cellars bear-proof, and it 
quent excursions they almost invariably found 
their buried stores untouched. 

The intense cold made it impossible for 
them to lay aside any part of their costume 
when preparing to make themselves ‘‘ com- 
fortable’”’ at night, and even when they were 
fortunate enough to find an abundant supply of 
wood, they still suffered so much from the 
cold that they were frequently obliged to rise 
two or three times before morning, and warm 
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themselves by running and jumping a little in 
front of the tent. M. Von Wrangel made it 
a point, however, every evening to change his 
stockings, and his companion, M. Kosmin, 
had nearly lost the use of his limbs by negleet- 
ing this prudent precaution. ‘The second or 
third morning after their departure, this gentle- 
man complained that his feet were frozen. He 
was advised to change his stockings, which he 
had not done for two nights. ‘ But when he 
pulled off his boots,” says M. Von Wrangel, 
‘‘ what was our horror at seeing his stockings 
frozen fast to his feet. With the utmost cau- 
tion we proceeded to relieve him from this 
painful situation, in doing which we found 
complete strata of ice of perhaps the tenth of 
an inch in thickness, within his stockings. 


Fortunately the feet themselves were not| ya. 


frozen, and after we had gently rubbed them 
with brandy for some time, he was completely 
restored.” M. Kosmin was a Russian sailor, | 
be it remembered, and surely it must have re-| 
quired all the iron constitution of his race, to 
enable him to overcome this little inconvenience 
with such perfect facility. ‘The quantity of 
furs in which it was necessary for the travel- 
lers to encase themselves, made it of course 
impossible for the vapour thrown off by the 
skin to escape. ‘This always occasioned | 
moisture to collect about the feet during the 
day, and made it highly imprudent to pass a} 
night without first taking care to secure the 
comfort of dry stockings. 

The chronometers were perfectly useless, as 
it was impossible to protect them against the 
influence of the cold. M. Von Wrangel car- 
ried them next his person during the day, and 
carefully took them to bed with him at night, 
cherishing them with all the fondness of a 
bridegroom. But all would not do. The deli- 
cate creature could not live in a temperature of 
40 degrees below the freezing point of Réau- 
mur; the drop of oil within the works was 
converted into ice. 

The two following winters were employed 
by our author in vain attempts to proceed 
northward, in search of the polar continent, the 
existence of which had long been an enigma, 
and which even the labours of this expedition 
can searcely be said to have solved. At an 
inconsiderable distance from the coast, even 
during the most intense frost, the ice was al- 
ways found so thin that the sledge was con- 
tinually in danger of breaking through, a catas- 
trophe that befel them on one or two occasions, 
though without any serious consequence. Be- 
yond this thin crust of ice, as far as the eye 
could reach, the sea was always open ; but the 
horizon was seldom extensive, constant*va- 
pours issuing from the Polinya, as the open 
region of the ocean is called by the Siberians. 
Even in the severest winter the ice never ex- 
tends more than 25 versts (16 English miles) 
to thenorth of the island of New Siberia,* and 
it is,evident, from the experience of the past, 
that neither in sledges, nor in ships sailing 
fromthe Siberian rivers, can any important re- 
sults be obtained from future attempts to ex- 





| 





* This leaves still 15° to the North Pole, and about 
12° southing from the pole, giving 27° for the Polin- 
a, or open watery expanse, which certainly appears 
arge, and is probably studded with islands, or contains 
a large polar land. 
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plore the Polar seas. M. Von Wrangel ap- 
pears to abandon the hope that other navigators 
may be more fortunate than himself. It may 
seem presumptuous for landsmen like ourselves 
to hazard a contrary opinion; but while we 
were accompanying our Russian in his dreary 
excursions over the polar ice, we confess, the 
idea frequently suggested itself to our minds 
that his own remarks pointed out the only 
practicable means of reaching a more northern 
latitude. The impediment to his own progress 
(and the same remark applies to Lieutenant 
Anjou, who was employed on a similar ser- 
vice, on a more westerly part of the coast) was 
always the open Polinya, in which very little 
drift ice was seen. ‘The point therefore to be 
attained, is to get a vessel afloat on the Polin- 
Every attempt to do this by sailing from 
the ports of continental Asia has hitherto 
failed; but it remains to be shown whether a 
vessel built on the northern coast of one of the 
Laechoff Islands (on Kotelnoi or New Siberia, 
for instance) might not be more successful. 
Even in the most severe winter, we have seen, 
the ice extends only sixteen miles to the north 
of these islands. Might it not then be possible 
for an officer to avail himself of the brief sum- 
mer months, when the ice breaks up, to work 
his way through these sixteen miles? Once 
in the open water, he would have a fair field 
before him, and a few months’ sailing might 
finally dispose of the long pending question 
relative to the existence of a large Polar land. 

Russia has greater means at her command 
for the solution of this question than any other 
country ; but there are no political impediments 
to exclude Englishmen from a participation in 
the enterprise. The expedition undertaken by 
Messrs. Simpson and Deane, along the north- 
western coast of America, points out the only 
quarter within the British dominions from 
which farther attempts can advantageously be 
made, and the experience of Messrs. Anjou 
and Von Wrangel indicates the means that 
must be employed to obtain satisfactory results 
from those attempts. Some convenient locality 
might be selected near the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie river. Abundant supplies of every kind 
could be forwarded thither ies the summer, 
and in the winter means might be taken to 
ascertain, in sledges drawn by dogs, how far 
the solid ice extends to the north of the Ameri- 
can continent. The dog alone appears adapted 
for this kind of service, for the heavier horse 
or reindeer would fall through the thin ice, 
over which the dog payses with complete im- 
punity ; and experience has taught the natives 
of Siberia, that the dog is quite as applicable 
to the ee of draught as any other ani- 
mal, provided care be taken not to impose upon 
him labour beyond his strength. In a high 
northern latitude, indeed, even the reindeer is 
at a disadvantage when compared with the 
dog, for not only does the reindeer sink farther 
into the snow, besides breaking through the 
ice when thin, but the food for the reindeer is 
not so easily conveyed from place to place. 
We throw out these suggestions with perfect 
diffidence, und leave it to those better qualified 
for the task to inquire farther into the practi- 
eability of the plan. In the mean time, let 
us, for a brief space, return to our adventurous 
author. 


3 
The journey northward, over the ice, was 
an undertaking of a far more serious nature 
than the little trip along the coast, with which 
M. Von Wrangel had whiled away a portion 
of his first winter. He was now about to ven- 
ture ** out to sea,”” and had to prepare for even 
greater hardships than he had yet experienced. 
In the first place, drift wood he could scarcely 
hope to fall in with, and as only a small supply 
of so bulky an article could be admitted on the 
sledges, a warm fire was not ta be thought of 
before his return to land. The only fuel taken 
with him was for the purpose of boiling water 
and making soup; and as soon as the cooking 
was at an end every spark of the fire was ex- 
tinguished, and the fragments of wood care- 
fully replaced on the sledges. A Cossack 
belonging to the expedition was especially ap- 
pointed to this part of the service. ‘ He had 
to collect every splinter that fell on one side 
when the men were chopping up a log, and it 
was his business to see that no more was used 
than was absolutely necessary.” The same 
extreme care and frugality was put into prac- 
tice in the distribution of the provisions ; all the 
bones and remnants of fish and meat were 
gathered together after each meal, and for the 
due discharge of this part of the service, an- 
other special appointment was deemed requi- 
site. A scanty supply of food and firewood 
was not, however, the only inconvenience 
with which the party had to contend. The 
sun’s rays reflected from the dazzling surface 
of the snow were soon found to act most pain- 
fully, and before many days were over, every 
man was suffering from violent inflammation 
of the eyes. M. Von Wrangel and his friends 
obtained relief by rubbing the suffering parts 
with spirit, and then covering their faces with 
veils of black crape. ‘The sledge drivers had 
recourse to a more violent remedy, and one 
that few will feel disposed to venture upon: 
they threw snuff into their eyes, * from which 
they suffered the most acute pain during the 
night, but were evidently much relieved on the 
following morning.” Eventually, M. Von 
Wrangel, to lessen this the most serious in- 
convenience to which this kind of service 
exposed him, adopted the plan of travelling 
chiefly by night, and resting during the middle 
of the day. 

An occasional bear-hunt, by the excitement 
and exercise to which it led, varied the mono- 
tony of their occupation, but for the most part 
the bears were frightened by the presence of 
so large a number of dogs, and seldom came 
within speaking distance. A successful chace, 
by furnishing a fresh stock of food for the 
dogs, was always a cause of rejoicing ; if, on 
the other hand, the quarry got off, the party 
were doubly disappointed, first by the loss of 
the bear, and secondly, by the exhaustion of 
dogs and men, which made it impossible to 
proceed much farther for that day. 

Easter day is a solemn festival throughout 
the whole Christian world, but nowhere is it 
more solemnly celebrated than in Russia. Our 
author shows that ever. on the broad ice of the 
Frozen Ocean it is quite possible to mark the 
return of a particular day, by rendering it the 
honour due. 

“* Unprovided with every requisite for such 
a solemnity, we wished at least to unite in 
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Adam refers, is descent from a slave parent or alaves.”” In the upper provinces, accordin 
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g to|law already recited was proclaimed through 


es In the actual condition of Hindu and | Colebrooke, beginning from western Behar the streets of Boston by the beat of drum. 
0 


hammedan society, as well as in the lan- 
guage of the Hindu and Mohammedan law, 
one of the most common descriptions of slavery 
is that which consists of those who are born 
in the hofse, that is, born of female slaves in 
the houses of their masters. ‘The rule is, that 
if a female slave should bear offspring by any 
other than her legal lord and master, whether 
the father be a freeman or a slave, and whether 
the slave of the said master or of any other 
person, in any of these cases such offspring is 
subject to slavery. Chaplin states, that in the 


Dekhan, the offspring of married household | 


and Benares, there would appear to be three 
descriptions of predial slaves. The first are 
bond-servants, by whom throughout some dis- 
tricts the labours of husbandry are chiefly exe- 
cuted. ‘I'he second are the slaves of the free 
peasantry, or petty landholders. In_ certain 


| When it was announced before the door of 
| Nicholas Upshall, the old man was much 
| troubled in spirit, as he could not but deem 
that the just judgments of the Almighty would 
follow such unrighteous acts. Weak and feeble 
as he was he publicly testified against it, and 


provinces the ploughmen are mostly slaves of| washed his hands of any participation in the 
this sort. ‘The third class are a species of|sin. Whilst this scene was taking place in 


serfs on the estates of the larger landed pro- 
prietors. In some places the landholders have 
a claim to: the servitude of thousands among 
the inhabitants of their estates, reputed to be 
descendant from, persons who were acknow- 


slaves, “ though deemed base-born, if males, are | ledged slaves of their ancestors. ‘They are to 


often considered free, but if females, they re- 
main slaves. Marriage, however, is equivalent 
almost to emancipation, because, when mar- 
ried, slaves become rather an incumbrance to 
their owners.” ‘These remarks might proba- 
bly be extended to the domestic slavery.of the 
Madras presidency, but it is to domestic slavery 
there or elsewhere that they should be strictly 
limited. Campbell expressly states, that the 
children of agrestic slaves ‘‘are doomed to 
hereditary slavery.”” This is doubtless the 
chief source of the predial slavery to which 
the aborigines of the soil are subject, particu- 
larly in southern India. Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan, and Christian conquerors have successive- 
ly swept over the land, but only to rivet their 
chains, to perpetuate their servitude, and to 
condemn them to propagate from generation to 
generation a race of slaves, so thoroughly de- 
based, that the unjust and inhuman system of 
which they are the victims wears in their esti- 
mation the character of an inevitable necessity, 
=e as we ascribe to the laws of nature and of 
God. 

Adam now proceeds to exhibit the occupa- 


be considered rather as villains attached to the 
glebe than as bondsmen labouring for the sole 
benefit of their owners. Their treatment is as 
mild as could be expected under any system 
of slavery. Colebrooke thinks that the serfs 
enjoy every privilege of freemen but the name, 
though from his own acknowledgements we 
may perceive the freedom he ascribes to them 
is a very equivocal and restricted sort of free- 
dom indeed. The slaves of the free peasants 
are further described by him as being treated 
gently, and ‘‘Jabouring with cheerful diligence 
and unforced zeal.’’ ‘That this is often true, 
is very probable; that it is universally the 
case, is much to be doubted. It is understood 
to be of these slaves that Hamilton tells us, 
“their transfer takes place both with and with- 
out their consent; but in the latter predicament 
only the mildest treatment can secure the pur- 
chaser any benefit from his acquisition.” Lis- 
ton also informs us, that in the Gorakphur dis- 
trict ‘*a slave-holder may sell a whole family, 
or what part of it may suit his convenience ;”’ 
and the deed of sale which he has published 
records the sale of a wife apart from her hus- 


tions and treatment of the slaves in India. | band, and of a son apart from his father. 


The first and most important class consists of 
those who, being chiefly employed in the 
labours of the field, are called agrestic or pre- 
dial slaves. ‘There is an impression prevalent 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


the streets of Boston, the following order was 
issued, directed— 


‘* To the Marshal General Edward Michel- 
ison, or his deputy. You are by virtue of an 
| order of the General Court sitting at Boston, 

the 20th of October, 1656, required, and here- 
‘by impowered, forthwith to impress a suffi- 
| cient boat, with sufficient and convenient help, 
‘to take out of prison William Brend, John 
Copeland, Thomas Thurston, Christopher 
Holder, Mary Prince, Sarah Gibbons, Mary 
Wetherhead, and Dorothy Waugh, and carry 
them to, and deliver them aboard Mr. Lock’s 
ship now at Nantaschet, according to order, 
and thereof not fail. 

Epwarp Rawson, Secr.”’ 
Boston, the 20th of October, 1656. 


The same day they granted four orders, 
each of which required the marshal to levy on 
the goods and chattels of two of the prisoners, 
to satisfy the fees of the gaoier. By virtue of 
these orders all their bedding was seized, and 
the gaoler of his own will kept the Bible be- 

| longing to one of them. With no prepara- 
tions of any kind for the voyage they were 
now forced to the vessel, which had been 
laden and was nearly ready to sail. Some of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring parts of the 
patent, having learned their condition, were 
affected at the idea of these innocent sufferers 
being obliged to take such a voyage without 
‘bedding of any kind to rest on; they there- 
| fore, at the suggestion of Captain Oliver, sub- 
scribed a sum of money, with which the goods 





to some extent, that where sugar is cultivated | Historical fragments, illustrating the early | were redeemed out of the hands of the gaoler 
religious labours of Friends in America, | 20d sent to them on board the ship. 
with biographical’ sketches of the first} ‘The day after the Friends had been sent 


slave labour is not employed, and Colebrooke 
says, that in the lower provinces of Bengal, 
‘the employment of slaves in the labours of 
husbandry is nearly, if not entirely, unknown.” 
This is not quite correct. ‘Thus Hamilton 
says, that in the district of Decea, “* when an 


ministers who visited it. 


‘Continued from p. 414—Vvol. xiii.; 


Nicholas Upshall, who furnished Anne 


estate to which slaves are attached is sold pri-| Austin and Mary Fisher with food during 
vately, the slaves are commonly sold at the| their imprisonment, was an aged inhabitant of | lest they were found fighting against God, and 
same time;”’ and the inference is, that slaves} Boston. He was one that had long waited 
are attached to estates only for the purpose of| for the consolation of Israel, and who had 


cultivation. In like manner, in Silhet some 
slaves are stated by the same authority to have 
been ‘hereditary slaves for several genera- 
tions,” and it is added, that they “are sold 
along with the estate on which they reside.” 
In the same district, one of the most fertile in 
Bengal, one of the magistrates estimated the 
class of slaves at one sixth of the whole popu- 
lation, and considering the very remarkable 
subdivision of landed property in that district, 
many of the slaves are most probably employ- 
ed in the cultivation of the ground. Decca and 
Silhet produce rice, betel-nut, hemp, cotton, 
and sugar. In Assam, according to Dr. 
M‘Cosh, ‘all the drudgery of the household 
and the’ labour of the field is performed by 


been unable to find true restfor his,soul in all 
the observances of the religious society to 
which he belonged. He had with great zeal 
endeavoured to build up a congregation at the 
new meeting-house in Boston, in his younger 
days, and he was still a member there, being 
of good repute as a man of sober and unbla- 
mable conversation. His feelings appear to 
have been first interested in Friends on ac- 
count of the grievous oppression to which they 
were subjected. This led him to inquire into 
their principles, which he found so in accord- 
ance with the testimony of truth in his own 
mind, that, to ase the words of Humphrey 
Norton, ‘he was much refreshed.” s 

On the 20th of the 8th month, 1656, the 


| from Boston, Nicholas Upshall was summoned 
| before the general court to answer for having 
| expressed his eeeeeeee of the law against 


Quakers. The old man spoke in much ten- 
derness, yet he warned them to “take heed 


some sudden judgment follow on the land.” 
Finding Nicholas unflinching in his testimony 
against the law, they fined him £20, and sen- 
tenced him to banishment from Boston Patent. 
They allowed him thirty days to prepare‘for 
his departure, four days of which however he 
passed in prison, whither he was taken from 
eourt. in collecting the fine of £20 from his 
effects Endicott declared, ‘I'll not bate him 
one groat.” Between the time of his release 
from his imprisonment and his banishment, he 
was fined £2 for not attending at their place 
of worship. 

About the close of the 9th month, answer- 
ing to the 11th month of the new style, this 
aged man, who, Bishop says, “‘ had scarce a 
tooth in his head to eat his meat,—and bread 
and cheese and other sustenance was scraped 

, 


- 





mto a spoon when he received it,” passed out 
of this patent and took shelter in Sandwich. 
Thus, notwithstanding his weakness of body, 
he kept his integrity, and would not purchase 
the privilege of staying at home with his wife 
and family, at so great a price as violating his 
conscience, by condemning his testimony 
against that unrighteous law. When John 
Bradford, who was governor of Plymouth 
Patent, heard where Nicholas was about 
taking shelter, he issued a warrant forbidding 
any one of the inhabitants of Sandwich har- 
bouring him. This, however, was not obey- 
ed, Many of the inhabitants. had learned 
too well in the school of Christ, to feed 
the hungry, and to feel for the distressed, to 
allow such an order to be enforced among 
them. Upon this Bradford issued a special 
warrant, directing that the body of Nicholas 
Upshall should be brought before him at Pie | 
mouth. Upon considering the coldness of the 
season, now winter, and the weakness of his 
own body, the old man refused to go. It is 
probable that the inhabitants would not permit | 
the constable to use violence towards him, con- 
sidering that he was not in a condition to travel 
those twenty miles. He himself wrote a letter 
to the governor, and told him, that if he perish- 
ed his blood would be required at his hands. 
Protected by the moderation of some of the 
magistrates, and kindly cared for through the 
hospitality of the people, he remained in this 
retreat until towards spring. ‘The magistrates 
then, urged on by the governor, insisted on his 
removal, although nothing was laid to his 
charge. He accordingly departed, and al- 
though he met with some difficulty and danger 
in his passage, he was safely landed at New- 
port. Whilst here one of the neighbouring 
Indian Sagamores came and told him that if 
he would come and live with him, he would 
make him a warm house; and further added, 
** What a God have the English, who deal so 
with one another about his worship.” 

The banishment of Nicholas Upshall no 
doubt had its use in opening the eyes of many 





in Sandwich, to the cruelty and hardness of 


heart of those whom they had set over them, 
and in exciting their curiosity to know more 
of the tenets of that sect, whom even to be- 
friend would subject to such suffering. 

Before closing the history of 1656, let us 
return to the West Indies, where it appears 
that Anne Austin and Mary Fisher were safely 
landed. Of the further labours of Anne we 
know little; she, however, soon returned to 
Englard, where, in the 5th month, 1659, we 
find her signing a petition to parliament against 
tithes. In the same year she was imprisoned 
in™Biondon for her labour in the ministry in 
the meetings of Friends, After this her name 
does not appear in any of the histories or jour- 
nals that I have met with, and probably she 
was soon called to receive that reward, the 
prospect of which made all the sufferings and 
afflictions of this world as less than nothing. 

Whilst Mary Fisher was at Barbadoes, John 
Rouse, the son of Thomas Rouse, before men- 
tioned, and Peter Head, a minister from the 
north of England, joined her, and they pro- 
ceeded to visit some of the other islands. At 
Nevis they were hospitably entertained by 
Humphrey Highland, and appear to have met 


* 


a 


with no obstruction in their religious labours.| bodies. ‘This sentence, which not only was 
Humphrey himself was, however, imprisoned | lawless, but cruel and unjust, he commanded 
for not notifying the governor of their arrival. |thiee sergeants to see executed. On hearing 
‘Towards the close of 1656, John Bowron, | this, the two females knelt and besought the 
a Friend of Yorkshire, went to Barbadoes, and | Lord to forgive their persecutor, inasmuch as 
the hearts of many having been in measure }he knew not what he did. As they were taken 
opened to receive the truth, great love was|to the market cross, in prospect of what they 
manifested towards him. The inhabitants | were to suffer, they were constrained to call 
sought to detain him among them, but after a/audibly upon their God to ‘strengthen their 
short sojourn he took shipping and sailed for faith. ‘The executioner commanded them to. 
Surinam, which was at that time in possession | take off their clothes; this they would not dow 
of the English. His labours there will pro-| He then stripped them naked to the waist, and 
perly claim attention under date of 1657. putting their arms through into the whipping 
As the history of Mary Fisher is no more |P0St, he executed the mayor’s order upon 
connected after this period with American af-|them even more cruelly than is usually done 
fairs, this will probably be a suitable place to|'0 the worst malefactor. Although their flesh 
introduce a sketch of her life. By her mar- | Ws miserably cut and torn, they exhibited no 
riage she became Mary Bailey. change of countenance, or appearance of un- 
easiness, and in the midst of the infliction they 
4 Biographical sketch of Mary Bailey. | publicly rejoiced; saying, ** The Lord be 
Mary Bailey, better known by her maiden | blessed! the Lord be praised! who hath thus 
name of Fisher, was born in the north of | honoured us, and strengthened us thus to suf- 
England about the year 1623. Of the time/fer for his’name’s sake.’ Their constancy 
and manner of her convincement no record |and patience astonished the beholders, as did 
appears to have been preserved. She was,|their Christian spirit, when they saw hem 
however, one of the first ministers in our so-| again kneel, and heard them pray to their mer- 
ciety, and early in the year 1652, for delivering | ciful Father, and supporter, that he would be 
a Christian exhortation to the people at the| pleased to forgive all their persecutors. As 





|close of the public assembly for worship at) they were led back into the town, they exhort- 


Selby, she was imprisoned in York Castle,!ed the people to fear God, and not man, add- 


where she was kept for eighteen months. 
During the whole of this time, she had, as a 
companion in suffering, Elizabeth Hooten, the 
first female who exercised in our society a 
gift in the ministry. Elizabeth had been com- 
mitted for having performed at Rotherham a 
similar duty to that which Mary had done at 
Selby. When they were released from their 
long imprisonment, Mary joined company with 
a minister named Elizabeth Williams, and tra- 
velled towards the south of England. In the 


10th month, 1653, they came to Cambridge. | 


ing, ‘** This is but the beginning of the suffer- 
ings of the people of God.’’ ‘Those who are 
acquainted with the history of our society, and 
the persecutions Friends afterwards endured, 
at that us well as other places, know how this 
prediction was fulfilled. Many of the in- 
habitants secretly commiserated their case, 
yet they had not moral courage sufficient to 
stem the current of popular prejudice, or to 
remonstrate against the misapplied power of 
the magistrate. 

The next place we trace Mary Fisher is at 


Some of the students of Sidney-Sussex Col-| Pontefract, in Yorkshire, where, before the 


lege, with an intent, no doubt, of having sport 
with two ignorant women, entered into con- 
versation with them. Among the questions 


put by these vain young men, one was, ‘* How | tation. 


replied, ‘* There is but one God, but. ye have 
many that ye make gods of, whilst ye are 
ignorant of the true God and his worship.” 
At this the scholars began to mock and deride; 
| but the women with holy zeal rebuked them 
for their lightness and levity of behaviour, and 
told them that their college was a cage of un- 
clean birds. Unable to answer, or put by the 
reproofs, which they had provoked, some of 
them entered a complaint to the magistrates, 
that two women were preaching in the street. 
The constable being sent for them, they were 
brought before William Pickering, the mayor, 
who demanded whence they came, and where 
they lay last night? They answered, That 
they were strangers, and knew not the name 
of the place, but that they had paid for what 
they had. He demanded of them their hus- 
bands’ names, to which they replied, ‘That 
they had no husband but Jesus Christ, and that 
he had sent them forth. The mayor being 
angry, gave them very vile and opprobrious 
names, and issued his warrant to the constable 
to take them to the market cross, and there 
whip them until the blood ran down their 


= gods are there?” ‘To this the women 


| 








conclusion of the same year, she was arrested 
and committed to prison, in which she was kept 
six months, for delivering a Christian exhor- 
Shortly after her release in 1654, she 
was confined in the same place on the same 
charge for twelve weeks, and for a similar act 
of duty she was imprisoned in 1655 in Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Towards the close of 1655 she passed over 
to Barbadoes, and when her present service 
there was accomplished, took shipping with 
Anne Austin to visit the New England colo- 
nies. They arrived at Boston on the 5th 
month, where they were arrested by order of 
the deputy-governor before landing from the 
vessel, without the shadow of justice, and in 
violation of their chartered rights, as free-born 
citizens of England, in one of her colonies. 
Their books were taken from them, and burnt 
by the executioner, and they themselves were 
committed to prison on suspicion of being 
Quakers, against which sect, however, there 
was then no law. The captain who had 
brought them over was obliged to give bond to 
convey them back whence they came. After 
an imprisonment of nearly five weeks, after 
having their bodies examined with cruel inde- 
cency, to see if they were not witches, after 
suffering from want of food, their bedding 
and bible were taken from them by tlie jailer, 
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and they were sent on board the vessel and | and crashing and shaking the hills, and leaving | Had the crevice been filled with powder, 
carried to Barbadoes. | perfect desolation in its course—the forest and |and the powder ignited, the effect would not 
In the West Indies Mary Fisher remained | the morass were both obliterated, the hills|have been a thousandth part as great. 

for a while, and visited some of the other) were laid low, and the valleys were exalted.| We doubt not this interesting fact will be 
islands. Peter Head, a minister from the|It swept in this way some twenty miles, the | noticed with interest by the scientific curious 
north of England, and John Rouse were, at) whole distance to lake Memphremagog, where, | throughout the United States.—Cin. Whig. 

least during a part of the time, her companions, | finding nothing to resist its course, it gradually _ The tremendous expansive power of freez- 
John, although recently convinced, had a gift| mingled its placid waters, having erected at| ing water has been proved by a number of ex- 
of gospel ministry committed to him. During| every step the most enduring monuments of| periments, no less remarkable than the inei- 


the early part of 1657, they came to Nevis, 


where they found ‘a friendly reception at the| The width of the tract of this flood was| 


house of Humphrey Highwood. N. E. 
(To be continued.) 


RUNAWAY POND. 


This is a name given to’a place in the town 
of Glover, Orleans county, Vt.; not where 
there is now a pond, but from whieh, as the 
name intimates, a pond once ran away. ‘The 


its resistless power. 


from six or eight rods to near half a mile. 
| When the mighty torrent rolling onward, 
| struck the mill, for whose benefit this “ letting 
lout of waters’’ was undertaken, it was crushed 
| into atoms, and so completely obliterated, that 


|not a vestige has ever been found. ‘Il'here | 


| was only here and there a solitary tree left 
to show that a forest had been there. In one 
of them, a fish was found twenty feet from the 


facts in regard to the spot were published in | ground. 


1810, but 4 many may be forgotten. ‘There 
was a pon 


Among the extraordinary and almost in- 


of water about three miles in| credible exhibitions of the power of this flood, 


length and some half a mile in breadth, from | is the fact that a rock was moved about half a 
which issued a small stream running to the| mile, the estimated weight of which was 
south, and mingling in its course with the Shy tons ! 


waters that flow into the Connecticut river. 
There was another small stream taking its rise 
a little to the north and west of this pond, the 
waters of which were discharged to the north, 
falling into Barton river, and finally finding 
their way through lake Memphremagog into 
the St. Lawrence. On this stream there was 
a mill; and the owner having viewed the 
make of the ground to the north end or head 
of the pond, and. finding its elevation so small 
as to oppose but a trifling obstacle to its run- 


he pond lay between the mountains, occu- 


| pying the whole space, and on being drained, 


it was found to have been seventy feet in 
depth. Through the bed of «* Runaway Pond,” 
the whole three miles, there is now a road 
leading to Montpelier. The town of Glover 


dent above described. We-remember reading 
}an acecant of one made at Woolwich, in Eng- 
‘land, s° eral years ago, which gave an amaz- 
ing proof of the power in question. An iron 
thirty-two pounder was prepared with an iron 
plug or tompion, twelve inches long, made to 
screw into the mouth of the piece with a very 
close and deep cut worm (or spiral groove), the 
cannon was filled with water, the plug screwed 
‘in, and moreover fastened with strong chains 
and ropes to the axles; and thus charged, it 
was exposed to the cold of a severe winter 
night. In the morning, the chains and ropes 
were found broken, the worm destroyed, and 
the plug driven bodily out, while a cylinder of 
ice occupied half the space it had previously 
filled. 

In Norway it is a constant practice with the 
mill-stone quarriers to avail themselves of this 
irresistible expansive force. They quarry out 
large cylinders of stone, long enough to make 
six or eight mill-stones of the usual thickness: 
then drill a number of holes, about six inches 





has been greatly benefited by the opening of| deep, in the circumference of the cylinder, so 


this road. A delightful little village now oc- 
cupies ground that was made by the flood. It 
may be asked, what was the fate of the in- 
habitants below ? The answer is, that twenty- 


ning in that direction, conceived the idea of|nine years ago there was not a house, and no 


turning its course to the north, so as to aid in 
the operation of his mill. Accordingly on the 
4th of July, himself and a number of others 
went with spades and shovels and commenced 
digging. ‘They very soon found that a few 
inches from the suface there was nothing but 
quicksand, and the moment the water began to 
run in that direction, this gave way very rapid- 
ly, cutting a channel, and the whole water of 
the pond soon appeared to rush to that point 
—the banks of the new stream, caving in, 
were swept on by the flood so that the party 
were only able to escape with their lives. The 
owner of the mill seeing at once that there 
might be more water than he desired, and that 
his mill might be in danger, very. judiciously 
made a rapid movement in advance of the 
water, and arrived just in time to apprise his 
wife of her danger, and enabled her to escape 
from the mill which she was attending in her 
husband’s absence. As the flood moved on- 
ward it bore down every thing that opposed 
its progress, taking along trees, earth, and 
rocks, and in narrow places in the valley the 
moving mass would rise often to the height of 
fifty or sixty feet, and again reaching a broader 
place, would spread out and leave immense 
masses of timber, stones, and earth, which, 
after a lapse of twenty-nine years are still 
visible. ‘The beholder, who was not apprised 
of what had been done, was struck with 


building except the mill, in the track over 
which the flood passed. Runaway Pend will 
long continue an object of much curiosity, and 
the history of its unceremonious exit will con- 
tinue to be told in generations yet to come.—- 
Boston Weekly Magazine. 


—_— 
Wonderful Effects of the Expansion of Water 
by Freezing. 

The attention of many of our curious and 
scientific citizens was very pleasingly arrested, 
by an occurrence at the iron-foundry of Hark- 
ness, Voorliees & Co. in this city, exhibiting 
a specimen of the extraordinary power of the 
expansion of water by freezing. 





as to girdle it by rings of holes at the proper 
distances. Into these holes are driven wooden 
plugs, perfectly saturated with water, and the 
frost soon splits the cylinder into as many 
blocks as there are circles. —N. Y. Com. 


Important to sufferers _ the Toothach. 
—At a meeting of the London Medical So- 
ciety, Dr. Blake stated that he was “able to 
cure the mest desperate cases of toothach (un- 
|less the disease was connected with rheuma- 
| tism,) by the application of the following re- 
'medy to the decayed tooth: Alum reduced to 
| an impalpable, powder, two drachms ;—nitrous 
| spirit of ether two drachms. Mix and apply 
them to the tooth.” 





BACON. 
‘* The kinds most celebrated are, the West- 


An immensely large iron anvil, weighing | phalia, principally brought from Hamburg; the 


between three and four tons, and measuring 
nearly three feet in diameter, had been left 
lying by the door of the furnace, exposed to 
the one gene The anvil was perfectly so- 
lid, with the exception of a very small crack or 
crevice in the centre of one of the sides, about 
five inches long, and about four inches in 
depth, which from the rain had become filled 
with water. ‘The quantity of water which the 
crevice contained could not have exceeded half 
a gill. In the course of the night of the 20th De- 
cember, this water became frozen, and extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, its expansion com- 


abso-| pletely severed in two parts the immense mass 


lute amazement, as the wafer, the moving} of solid iron, and so great was its expansive 


cause, was wholly invisible. He saw trees of 
all sizes, and every other substance, which 


wer, that when the separation took place, a 
oa log of wood, which lay on the top of the 


could be accumulated, rolling onward ; roaring | anvil, was thrown to a distance of several feet. 


Hampshire, from England; and in the United 
States, the Virginia or southern hams generally. 
It is not known that there is any thing peeu- 
liar in the feeding or pickling the Hamburg 
hams, but their superiority is attributed to the 
manner in which they are smoked. * This is 
performed in the third or fourth stories of build- 
ings, to which the smoke is conducted in tubes, 
from oak or maple chips, in the cellar of the 
building: in passing this distance, the vapour,. 
which smoke usually holds, is deposited, and 
the hams are perfectly dry and cool during the 
whole process. The Hampshire bacon is 
made from pork not scalded in dressing, but de- 
prived of the hair by quick fires of straw ; this 
Singeing is repeated two or three times, as the 
case may require, when thé hog is cut up, pick- 
led, and carefully smoked ; the hams are parti- 
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cularly hard and fine, which is attributed to the | strop, and fasten it at each end upon a piece of 
skin not having been softened by sealding. wood, then rub upon its surface a piece of tin 

The great defects in smoking commonly are, | (any tin dish will do) until it is smooth. Strop 
the meat is placed too near the fire and the| your razor upon this, and you will find it 
smoke-house is too tight; it is, therefore, in con- | worth all the patent strops that ever were in- 


sequence kept too warm by the fire, and the| 
condensation of the vapour keeps them damp ; 
dryness, while smoking, is indespensable to 
good bacon.” —Cultivator. 


' 
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Lime and Ashes.—The American Farmer | 
says, that the means most freely used by a| 
farmer in Maryland, in the system which has 
communicated to a poor and exhausted estate, 
life and activity and productiveness, great} 
crops of corn and wheat, root crops, fat hogs | 
and eattle, a good garden, vines, and fruit | 
trees bending under their heavy burdens, has | 
been the free use of oyster-shell lime! He} 
commenced, as others have done, with ashes ; | 
and found them to pay well ; but after trial and | 
comparison of outlay and results, he found| 
lime to be, in the *‘ long run,” the most econo- 
mical. The race between them was some- 
thing like that between the hare and the tor- 
toise—the ashes got the start of the lime a 
long way, but the lime, like the tortoise, made 
up in dastingness, for want of quickness at the 
jump; and finally he has in a great measure 
given up the use of ashes for that of lime. On 
one lot of stiff whiteoak: land which would | 
not have yielded as much per acre as the team 
consumed while ploughing it, there was a'| 
juxuriant crop of Indian corn growing, after a 
good crop of wheat last year, with no help| 
but 100 bushels of oyster-shell lime to the} 
acre; spread in autumn’ before the land was | 
fallowed for wheat. 

It would seem, however, that this same} 
farmer has no great reason to find fault with 
ashes ; for a single lot of five acres of land, 
which cost him $20 an acre, and on which 
$20 an acre of ashes had been spread, and 
which, when he took it in hand, would not 
have yielded a bushel to the acre, had paid) 
him back his $20 purchase money, his $20) 
for ashes, and both of them three times over. 





The Many-headed Wheat.—The many-| 
headed wheat is an indigenous plant of Cali- 
fornia, six heads of which were procured by | 
Major Spering from a man in the Osage nation | 
of latins. who had been trading in the Paci-| 
fic Ocean. ‘The six heads produced six hun-| 
dred grains, which were planted by Piphens | 
Baker, of Abbeville, S. C., the production of; 
which was ten thousand heads. The ground | 
on which the wheat grew was measured by | 
an accurate surveyor—the heads counted—and 
one head shelled out, and the grain weighed; 
a calculation was then made, the result of 
which was, the wheat produced at the rate of 
two hundred and thirty bushels to the acre. | 
It was planted about the last of January, 
and cut on the 20th of June. The land on 
which it grew is poor and sandy, and was| 
unassisted by manure.— Wilkes County ( Geo.) | 
News. 








Farmer’s Razor Strop.—Take a strap of 


vented.— Late paper. 


Weeds may be prevented from growing on 
gravel walks by watering the walks with salt 
and water. The salt will also kill the weeds 
already there; if these are large, they should 
of course, be hoed up and raked off.— Late 

aper. 
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We enter upon another year of editorial 
duties with a fresh feeling of their great respon- 
sibility, of the many difficulties with which 
the path is environed, and of the utter hope- 
lessness of expecting to please every body, or 
of completely satisfying the contrariety of 
tastes and various views and prepossessions of 
our subscribers. But though conscious that, 
with the best intentions, we may not always 
have been so strictly upon the watch as to 
escape all just ground for complaint, yet our 
desire has been undiminished, to fulfil our en- 
gagements with strict impartiality, and in the 
spirit of good will to all. This disposition of 
mind we hope undeviatingly to preserve, in 
combination with a determination to use our 
utmost endeavours in maintaining the character 
of the Journal in accordance with its original 
plan. 

Two Young Women, of suitable qualifica- 
tions to teach family schools, and members of 
the Society of Friends, are wanting places. 

Letters addressed to Benjamin Griffin (post 
paid), Washington post-office, Duchess coun- 
ty, New York, will receive attention. 

The Managers of **'The Institute for Co- 
loured Youth’? have concluded to open that 


‘institution for the reception of pupils on se- 
| cond day, the 5th inst. Application for admis- 
| sion may be made to either of the under-named 


committee, viz. : 
Josepu Scatrrercoop, No. 14 Minor street. 
Stepuen P. Morris, corner of Eighth and 
Spruce streets. 
Marmapvuxe C. Cope, 286 Filbert street. 
Caspar Wistar, 184 Arch street. 
10th mo. Ist, 1840. 


A Meeting of ‘The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,”’ will be held at 74 o’clock, on se- 
cond day evening, the 5th of 10th mo., at the 
usual place. 

Joseru Krre, Clerk. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, will meet there, on Fifth 
day the 8th of next month, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 

The Committee on. Instruction will meet at 


thick harness leather, the size you want for a| the School on the same day, at 1 o’clock, rp. M; 





| and the Visiting Committee on the preceding 
| Seventh day, the 3d of the month. 
THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 


| Phila. 9th mo. 26th, 1840. 


ames 
| HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this institution will com- 
mence on fourth day, the 14th of tenth month 
next. The charge for beard and tuition is $200 
per annum. Applications for admission will 
be received by Charles Yarnall, secretary of 
the board of managers, No. 39 Market street. 

Philadelphia, 9th month, 1840. 
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Diep, at the residence of her father, Israel Howell, 
at Oaklands, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on third 
day, the 15th of 8th month, 1840, in the 24th year of 
her age, Mary Morr Howety. ‘The departure of this 
| traly estimable young woman is no common loss; she 
was endeared to her family and friends by her many 
excellent qualities—her deportment from childhood 
was marked with stability; and as she advanced in 
years, bowing to the visitations of divine love, its hal- 
lowed influence so marked her whole demeanor, as to 
gain the admiration and love of all who knew her. 
Firmly established in the trath, as it_is in “ Jesus ;”’ 
and bound to the support of our various testimonies, 
few young persons, in their daily walk, have more 
; adorned in all things; the doctrine of our God and 
Saviour. She was cheerful without levity ; unassuming 
and diffident of her own abilities—though fond of re- 
tirement, she loved and enjoyed society. ‘To the poor 
she was a kind and sympathising friend ; many of 
whom will long cherish her memory. For several 
years past her health had been delicate, but was im- 
proved for a time by travelling, &c., but increasing 
disease, for the last few months, proved our hopes were 
vain—er mind from the first was clothed with pa- 
tience and resignation to the Divine will; nor did lin- 
gering illness lessen her confidence in ker Saviour, as 
she gradually declined. On first day evening, the 13th 
of 8th month, thinking herself near the close, she ad- 
dressed, individually, the several members of her fami- 
ly, adding, “Let none be missing from the circle 
around the throne, no, not one. I have nothing to 
trust to but the mercy of my dear Redeemer, nothing 
but his mercy. Give my love to my friends the world 
over.” On third day, the afternoon of her departure, 
she broke forth in prayer in a clear audible voice, “* Oh 
Lord! thy time is the right time, not mine, thy will 
be done, thou knowest best—grant, I pray thee, that 
my faith and patience may continue to the end—I feel 
I have nothing of my own to trust to, nothing but thy 
mercy—pardon my many transgressions, in thy mer- 
cy, for I have nothing to trust in, but thee alone—bless 
all that are here—praises, high praises, to thy name.” 
She continued entirely sensible to the last moment, 
and peacefully departed, to join, we humbly trust, that 
innumerahle company around the throne, who ascribe 
praises to the Lord God, and the Lamb, for a 








——, at Portland, Maine, on the 6th of 9th month, 
Rurvs Horton, aged 81 years, a member of Falmouth 
Monthly, and Portland Particular Meeting. 

——, at Haverford, Pa., on the 28th ult., Anica G. 
Guym_ere, wife of Samuel J. Gummere, and daughter 
of John Griscom, in the 25th year of her age. 

——, at his residence in Hartland, Niagara county, 
N. Y., on the Ist of 5th month last, Anprew Hoaa, in 
the 7lst year of his age. He was a member and elder 
of Hartland Monthly Meeting, and was enabled to bear 
the long and painful illness, which terminated his time 
on earth, with Christian fortitude and resignation to 
the Divine will; and a comfortable evidence has been 
afforded, that he has been permitted to enter the haven 
of rest and peace. 

, on sixth day, the 25th of 9th month, 1840, at 
his residence in Middletown, Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, AprauamM Penney, a beloved member and 
elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, in the 88th year of 
his age. 








- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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